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ABSTRACT 

A workshop and demonstration in ritual and ceremonies 
for classroom teachers with an elementary interest in the subject 
described the value and application of rituals in the classroom 
environment. Participants, who were greeted ceremoniously, learnod 
that rituals can be incorporated into the classroom to mark special 
events, to enhance changes in attitudes and behavior, and to call 
attention to particularly important relationships. Participants also 
learned about five important elements of rituals: words, music and 
dance, giveaways in the American Indian tradition, special objects, 
and items that stimulate all the senses. The workshop contained four 
examples that illustrated how rituals and ceremonies can be 
incorporated into the classroom: (1) the initial handshake, to 
establish direct personal contact with students; (2) the candle 
lighting, to begip formal class sessions; (3) the physical exercises 
in the yoga and tai chi ch'uan tradition, to increase energy ; and (4) 
the oudoor ritual, to increase the appreciation and awareness of 
man's interdependence with nature. (SB) 
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Thit P«tptr dtftcrlbes k dtmonstrat I on and workshop In 
rltuAlt 4nd certmonle* for toAchtrt. Much of the action would 
bt lott If only the word* uetd wtre repeated here. Thus I have 
used small type to mar-k the descriptions of actions and events 
that were critically important parts of the wholes 

The presentation wg^s aimed at classroom teachers who have 
an elementary or beginner^s interest in the subject* The nature 
of the conference at which the presentation was made ensured 
that the teachers were strongly disposed toward 
exper lefice-based education and probably held strong humanistic 
ijind holistic values. It was important to say that ritual and 
ceremony, as discussed here, do not attach to any set of 
religious beliefs, ncr to any supernatural or magical ideas. 
Rathery they are put forward as natural, normal and entirely 
free of Identification with any particular religion. 

The emphasis on practical Ideas for immediate use made it 
necessary to reduce the amount of discussion devoted to 
theoretical matters. Interested readers should look up to the 
sources listed in the references section. 

Background 



A$ participants arrived th»/ win gretttd by th» workshop Itader with 
a hand-shaKt and tht prmntiition ol a small piect of ftldspar and tht 
Hords likt thtst, 'Ut'coDt to our workshop on rituals md ctrtnonits for 
ttachers. ria Btrt Horwood and Td likt you to havt thit pitct of feldspar 
frm mr place at Destrt Lakt/ Some of the participants rtspcndtd with 
their naites, some were puzzUd, sc/ie enjoyid the ftldspar. When the group 
was ccmplete, the leader gave a brief outline of the agenda and gavt the 
following informat^oDi 

On a simple and elementary basis there are three strong 
reasons for teachers to more consciously incorporate rituals 
and ceremonies into the life and work of their classes. And of 
course I am refering to ritual in its powerful sense. A routine 
that has been repeated without meaning for years may be an 
empty ritual, but for now let's confine the the meaning of the 
word to events that are highly significant to those taking 
part. The three reasons are to mark special events, to enhance 
changes in attitude and behaiour, and to call attention to 
particularly important relationships. 

Rituals and ceremonies are useful to focus attention on, 
and tb cause participation in, the great cyclical events of 
nature and the human life cycle. The sol tst ices and equinoxes 
are examples of great euents in nature with which students and 
teachers could become more attuned. Similarly, the great everirto 
that punctuate our personal life histori*?s can be set aside by 
appropriate^ ceremonies. 



•^2'* . Rituals And Ctremoni^s 



RltuAli^ tniiLbl^ tht group to changt thtir point oi vieuJ oi 
thing*. A rltuml cun mak» tht ordinary becomt extraordinary, 
tht profane to bt aacrtd and the spiritual to shine through In 
the material. From changtd point* oi uiew, come changed 
attitude* and altered behauiour. 

The relation* among people, or betiAieen a per*on and the 
natural environment! or between a person and their work C3tn be 
tht *ubject oi ritual* and ceremon I e*. The tendency to focus on 
relationship*, to ualidate th4?m and enrich them, is a strong 
v^ailue to be found in many ceremonies. 

Ritual* have several useful elements. It is natural and 
easy for u* to put words first, although there are reasons for 
thinking that, given our left^-braln dominance in schools, we 
should put words lastn All the same, word* are an important 
component of rituals and need to be organized with special care 
for the effect intended. The word* should be Inspiring, simple 
and poetic. Words In the forms of chants, song and poetry tend 
to be most effective. Music and dance are also important 
elements. A drum or tambourine can provide desirable rhythmic 
influence andchants are enhanced by accompanying movement. 

Other important elements Include the give-away, the use of 
all the senses including smell and the presence of special 
objects dedicated for ritual use. The idea of the give-away has 
come to us from the American Indians. The Idea Is that there 
may be an object of r^^al or Symbolic value which Is given away 
to a participant In the ceremony. It is critically important 
not to confuse the notion of give-away with our normal Idea of 
a gift exchange. There is no reciprocity In the give-away. This 
forces participants to confront the need to accept their 
dependence upon others as a reality. And the the consequnces 
for environmental education of this Idea are enormous. As we 
demonstrate actual ceremonies to illustrate these various ideas 
you will see the us%' of special objects and the sense of smell 
exempl i f I ed. 

Finally, it is Important to recognize that no ritual or 
ceremony can convey meaning to the participants unless there is 
a deliberate Intention to do so. There are no coincidental or 
casual rituals. The significance of the ceremony must be both 
explicit and implicit. The dol I berateness must be evident to 
ever/one. When this element Is lacking, a ritual that might 
haw^ had power becomes f?mpty. Probably you can think of such 
meaningless acts that persist In our society and our schools 
to-day. The point Is that the meaning must be clear and 
dominanT in the hearts and minds of all the participants. 

For further information and detail on these Introductory 
ideas, I suggest two excellent primers: The first Is Earth 
Festivals by Dolores LaChapelle, and the second Is The 
Compasslonati? Teacher by Jonathon Miller. LaChapelle's Ear,th 
Ui sdom provides a more thorough philosophical background. 
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-3- ^ Rltu«!» and Ceremonio* 



Th» fir^t exajnple happenecj «.s people ar^rlued. There Mas a 
give-^awax a piece of -feldsipari a chunk of Mother Earth, and 
an elementary ritual greeting In the form of a hand shake and 
words of ujelcome. 1 contrived this opening deliberately to 
impetl everyone Into a ritual relationship with me and with the 
others present. It also serva^^ to illustrate a very simple but 
effective ritual that makes a very real difference in the 
climate of a classroom. Just shaking hands on a regular basis 
with one^s pupils is all that it takes. Normally, I do this at 
the beginning or end of each class, or when handing back 
papers, or upon dismissal immediately prior to a holiday or 
weekend. It is a valuable way of ensuring direct personal 
contact with each and every student. 

The second example combines the elements of sense o^ 
smell, use of a ritual object, the idea of del i berateness and 
words- 

Thi leftdtr pauid a bag containing sprigs of an harb tiki tagi or 
iwitt basil to a parson with instructions to thi wholt group to taKi a Uaf 
or two of thi hirb and rub it on th» forihtad, nost, chiiks, wristsj or 
othtr convtnient placi. Tl)e Uadcr txplains that thi hirb is biing usid to 
mark thi passagi of thi group into a tint of spicial inttnt and action. 
(Burning incensa or a naturally pungint fibri has tht saini fffict and role 
in a ritual.) Thin a squari of bright cloth was carifull/ and cirimoniousl/ 
laid out, a candlt placed on it and deliberately lightid. A shor^. poem was 
read. 



This 5S another useful ceremony for starting a class 
session. It helps to call the group together, the burning 
candle is rich in the symbolism of learning which can be 
described from tinie to time. In my own practice, I normally 
reserve the use ot the herb for entry into events that require 
a special use 6f imagination, creativity and make-bel ieve . But 
the candl e^^l i ght I ng is an effective way to open each formal 
class session. 

The third example is to provide a kind of physical 
exercise for the students. But the exercise has a different 
intent from aerobics or calisthenics. Here we try to 
re--i n tegrate the person^s body and mind in a centred sort of 
way* The exercises are drawn from the eastern schools of yoga 
and tai chi ch'uan. The emphasis is upon increasing energy by 
slow relaxed movement aijd deep easy ventilation of the lungs. 

At this point thi group MS asked to stand, find a clear place and 
follow the leader in two of \Yxerclses described by Yang King-shih. These 
activities are profoundly ^''^lAxing and at the sane tiat energizing. 
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'^^^ Ritual e and Ceremonies 



Miller's booK gives a lot o-f other useful exercises. In 
practice, this sort o-f thing is especially appropriate a-fter a 
long session of seat work, or whenc^ver the classroom has been 
tense, or at times when pupils are a little "hyper" or silly. 
Stability and proper relationships are renewed in this way. 

The "final example is a ritual worked outdoors as part o-f 
the process o-f tapping trees to make maple syrup. The ritual 
was designed to meet the need o-f a group who were sensitive to 
the violence intrinsic in tapping the trees. The violence o-f 
the drilling the hole and hammering the spile is absolutely 
unavoidable. Yet somehow, it must be acknowledged and 
discharged. The North American Indians were also aware that 
they lived by the lives yielded up by other creatures (see 
Storm and also Nelhardt). Thus, I borrowed from Black Elk and 
wrote an "Address to the Trees" (copy attached) which is used 
each spring when the maples are tapped. 



The group moued outdoors where, in sensory awareness fashion, each 
person selected a tree to lean against, or hug, or otherwise touch. Given 
the time of year of the demonstration ii! was necessary to paint a word 
picture of the sugar maple bush in lati February, and to asK people to 
imagine they were there. The 'address' was then recited^ but the actual 
drinino. of the tap holes and so on was emitted. 

There followed a series of questions and comnents on the ideas and 
demonv^t rat ions. 



Conclusi on 

Rituals and ceremonies, wisely chosen and skillfully 
implemented, can profoundly influence the climate and learning 
within a classroom. There is a grave danger, though, that in 
the search for novelty we may overlook important potential 
rituals that we already have but do not exploit. On the other 
hand, our society lacks certain important and significant 
ritual ways of doing things that need to be done. There is a 
case to be made for the making of new rituals. Somehow, these 
two have to be balanced in a productive blend of old and new. 
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f/ippino d ThLn , mi 

Km/us , 0/reeSj slwJt jiw.wdv- - 

iJlkhm tjou. ore. akvtXik us you. 
oroitr qM dm 

yjei/ta* bL -(lit feci vS cfMc 
^(Siu Qj^e out 

% in0L fxxC. J/Ttd ours i5 bmrt 

tl/c Hm com iHerdbr^e^, & 

utkezuSe^^if excess oFvotiT 
Jkij (tweX up trt rick itm,p&Oio 
45*% (lljs jrour (^n^ cML 

l&^JupdSiie ^ lUt drills vrillTwt 
tcfudi jOur sturiij kortwvcdl, Vft wdl 

kf w smalL h'et cuidjirm me. 

Coi ^j)Ort i7L jood. Ua, 
Ulc ikn^fully 3teijouf sifmt assent 



pRiC ^^^^ ^^Ofiit^ ijln 



Mw u/6'rc jolno io Initiate tfus ^ny rtetw 
m\a> jPOJi im "'Ik itdt <^Qjjmli&t, 
Jie/t il wdtk so mtrdwoia odtrdits, 

lets tHutkdout i/tis fQjiQSQji impfcment 
ifd [cods to (k tniioraiionoj ^iHt urioli 
•miyers^ in vtinidtir& 

Tb'elitUt im,womltt from iSix. 



Us fmdiart is to support tk, 
lumrif sop smidaiim oSH/ld' 
islijmi^ 

ike, Sodino oftksQp rdvms 
excess vdhr tp IkJoir syMjim 

dLlMis QOstous 



iJo& vrocess is drlYtti £u fire, •i; 
iij7nSo[iTpnO (dti&iiS Gsdjj 

T^us, uKour owi skdC.momtibf ondcort 
mamuircclh ondinSynSdi fi^it 
iootder eartk{cJr, wider ^dfire {oprothicQ 
(dlofm Jvr £oi/i rnind QTuLkdij, 

par Mc ptetTnnri on tk QCaision 
^ ^e7tdursuycrjmeit?^j)(ePl3Bz 

^Zertfkrvrcod^ 
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